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DIALOGUE. 
—————— - 
THE NEW YEAR’S WISH. 

Upon a certain new-year’s day, little Pere- 

ine came into the parlour, just before break- 
fast was ready. He advanced, and with the 
greatest gravity saluting hispapa, began as fol- 
lows, in a solemn tone of voice : 

* As formerly the Romans were accustomed 
every new-year’s day to wish their friends all 
happiness ; so J, thrice honoured father, come 
+—So J, thrice honoured father, come—come 








The little orator at this stopped short. It 
was in vain; he fretted, rubbed his forehead, 
and began to fumble in his pocket. The re- 
mainder of this excellent harangue was not 
forthcoming. ‘The poor little boy was vexed, 
and quite in agitation. Mr. Vesey saw and 
pitied his embarrassment, embraced him ten- 
derly, and said as follows: ‘‘Truly a most 
elegant oration! You yourself, no doubt, com- 
posed it £2” 

Peregrine. No, papa; you are very good 
tothink so, butI am not half learned enough 
for such a task. It was my brother that drew 
itup. You should have heard the whole. He 
told me that it was in periods ; and the periods, 
he said were rounded off into the bargain.— 
Look ye, I will but run it over once, and you 
shall hear it then: or would you rather hear 
mamma’s? I havé that perfectly am sure. It 
isextvacted from the Grecian History. , 

Mr. Vesey. No, no, Peregrine, it is not 
necessary; and your mother and myself, with- 
out'it, are as much indebted both to your affec- 
tion and your brother’s. 

Peregrine. Oh, he wasa fortnight, I assure 
you, atthe work ; and I employed much time 
in learning them. What an unlucky thing that 
Ishould now forget, when I most wanted to re- 
member it! No longer ago than last night, be- 
lieve me, I delivered the whole speech without 
the least hesitation, in the servant’sroom, and 
speaking to the clock, if it could but tell you. 

Mr. Vesey. 1 was then reading in the li- 
brary, and to comfort you, must say I heard it. 

Peregrine, (brightening up.) Did you?—I 
am glad of that! and do you not think, papa, 
that I spoke it very well? rrr 

. Vesey. Surprisingly, 1 must acknowledge. 

Peregrine. Oh, but it was very fine! 

Mr. Vesey. To say the truth, your brother 
has quite crammed it full of eloquence. And 
yet, I should have liked.a single word or two 
much better from yourself. 

Peregrine. But sure, papa, to say that I 
wish the person to. whon I am speaking a hap- 
Py new year,and nothing else,is far too common 
3 to give pleasure. 

Mr, Vesey. Yes; but why then nothing 
tlse? as if,instead of offering such a naked 
compliment, you could not previously have 
thought within yourself, what I wished most of 

to enjoy during the course of this new year. 

Peregrine. Qh, that is ‘not difficult. “You 
wish, no doubt, to have your health, to see 
your family, your friends and fortune flourish, 
and to enjoy much pleasure. 

Mr. V. “Well, do you not wish me all this? 

Peregrine. Yes, with all my heart. 

Mrs. Vesey. What hinders then, but you 
-Could have made me up yourself a charming 





compliment, without requiring the assistance of | 
another ? 

Peregrine. Really, I did not think myself 
so learned ; but it is always thus when you in- 
struct me; since I find out things which I did 
not think were in me. I can now make com- 
pliments to every one that [ know. I need say 
nothing but what I have mentioned just this 
moment. 

Mr. Vesey. It may suit, I must acknowl- 
edge, many people; but should certainly be 
different with respect to others. 

Peregrine. Yes, I understand you pretty 
well, papa; but I do not know what the differ- 
ence should be ; so explain it to me, now we are 
alone. 

Mr. Vesey. With all my heart. There are 
a multitude of what are called good things, that 
one may wish any person whatsoever to enjoy ; 
such as what you mentioned just now: 
there are others that refer to different individu- 
als according to their situations, age, and duties. 
For example ; one may wish to a person who 
is happy already, the long continuation of his 
happiness; to an unhappy man, the end of his 
affliction; to a man in office, that God’s provi- 
dence may bless his labours for the public wel- 
fore, give him necessary penetration, with the 
gift of perseverance to continue in them, and 
establish the enjoyment of felicity among his 
countrymen, by y. reeompense on his en- 
deavours.. 9 55>. 
- To an olf Maw One may wish a length of 


life sxompeh * Sonvcuisusy-» to chil 


# hand, the preservation of 


their parents, progress in their studies, with a 
love of the arts; to parents, the completion of 
their hopes, in bringing up their children ; ev- 
ery species of prosperity to such as are our ben- 
efactors, and the long continuation of their 
kindness. It is our duty even to bethink us 
of our enemies, and to pray that God may show 
them the injustice of their conduct, and inspire 
them with a wish ofmeriting our friendship. 

Peregrine. O papa, how much I thank you! 
I have now a budget full of compliments for 
everyone. I shall know what sort of wishes 
they will expect, and have no occasion for my 
brother’s rounded periods, as he calls them : but 
why, as we should always have these wishes in 
our heart, pray tell me why the first day of the 
year, in preference to any other, should be 
pitched upon to publish thenr? 

Mr. Vesey. Because our life is, as it were, 
a ladder, every step of which is represented by 
ayear. Jt is natural ‘that our friends should 
flock together, and rejoice with us, when our 
foot has got in safety on the step next to that 
which we lately trod, and to express their wish 
that we should climb the rest with equal safety. 
Do you understand me? 

Peregrine. O papa, quite clearly. 

Mr. Vesey. It is however in my power to 
make this clearer still, by using what we call 
another figure. 

Peregrine. Ah, let us have it, pray papa. 

Mr. Vesey. Do you remember, then, our 
going to the top ofthat fine church in London, 
called St. Paal’s? 

Peregrine. Oh! what a charming prospect 
from the golden gallery there! Why, you re- 
member we could see all London and a great 








deal of the country from it! 
Mr. Vesey. Greenwich hospital particularly 


struck your eye ; andasyour could not then have 
any notion of the distance, you proposed that 
we should the following week go there on foot 
to dinner. 

Peregrine. Well, papa; and did I not. pray, 
walk the whole long journey like a man? 

Mr. Vesey. Yes, well enough. I had no 
reason to find fault with your performance ; 
but remember, I took care at every mile-stene 
on the road, to make you sit and rest a little. 

Peregrine. So you did indeed; and it was, 
in my opinion, no bad idea at the first, to put 
up those figured stones beside the road. One 
knows at any time what distance he has walk- 
ed, how much is still to come, and so regulates 
his pace accordingly. 

Mr. Vesey. In this you have yourself ex- 
plained the advantages which arise from our di- 
viding life into those equal portions that we call 
years ; for every year is something iike a mile- 
stone in the road of life. 

Peregrine. 1 understand you. And the 
seasons are, perhaps, so many quarter-miles, 
which tell us that we shall very soon arrive at 
the next stone. 

Mr. Vesey. Your observation is extremely 
just; andI am glad that this little journey is 
still fresh in your remembrance. If you take 
it in a proper point of view, it will exhibit a 
true picture of life. Remember, if you can, 
the different circumstances that took place 
while you were posting on to Greenwich; tell! 
them in the order in which they fell out, as 
you are shle, and Twill make. the ap-. 
plication. . 

Peregrine. I should scarcely remember the 
whole business better, had it happened yester- 
day. At first, as I was full of spirits, and de- 
sired to let you see it, I set out upon a trot, 
and made a number of trips; I do not well 
know how many. You advised me to go slow- 
ly, as the journey would be rather long. I 
followed your advice, and had no reason to 
repent. Upon the way, I asked for informa- 
tion at the sight of every thing of which I did 
not know the meaning, and you were pleased 
to tell me. When we happened to go by a 
bitof grass, we sat downon it and you reada 
story-book that you had brought out in your 
pocket to divert me. Then we got upon our 
feet again; and as we went along, you told me 
many other things not only useful, but diverting 
likewise. In thismanner, though the weather 
was not altogether fine, though we had some- 
times rain, and once a hail-storm to encounter, 
we arrived at Greenwich, I remember, very 
fresh and hearty, and made afterwards a charm- 
ing dinner. : 

Mr. Vesey. Very faithfully related, Pere- 
grine, but for some few circumstances! which, 
however, I am glad you have not introduced ; 
as for example, your attention toa poor blind 
man, whom you caught by the arm, if you re- 
member, to prevent him from falling upon a 
heap of stones that lay before him, and on which 
he might have broken his legs; the assistance 
that you afforded a poor washerwoman’s boy, 
by picking up a handkerchief which had fallen 
out of his cart; but particularly the alms that 
you gave to several people on the road. 

Peregrine. Do you think, then, papa, that I 
forgot them? I know that we should not boast 
of any good that we may have had the oppor- 
tunity of doing. 
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Mr. Vesey. And on that account I am| the obedience and respect that you owe them? 


vreatly pleased in dwelling on it, as a recom- 
pense for so much modesty. It is just that I 
should repay you some small portion of the joy 
which you caused me. 

Peregrine. Oh! I saw tears rolling in your 
eye, not once alone, nor twice, but often. L was 
so delighted! if you knew how much that sight 
made me forget my weariness! I walked much 
the better for it. But let me have the applica- 
tion that you just mentioned. 

Mr. Vesey. It is as follows, Peregrine. 
Give me all the attention in your power. 

Peregrine. Fear nothing, I will not lose a 
syllable Sir, of what you tell me,I assure you. 

Mr. Vesey. The look, then, which you cast 
round you from the golden gallery, all over Lon- 
don, and a great deal as you mentioned, of the 


country, is expressive of the first reflections of) therefore, Peregrine. 


a child upon the multitude about him. The 


long walk that you chose to Greenwich, is the | 


journey which we propose to ourselves through 
life. ‘The eagerness with which you wished to 
hurry on at setting out, without consulting 
your ability for running, and which cost you 
such repeated trips, is the natural impetuosity 
of youth, which would excite us to the worst ex- 
cesses, if a faithful and experienced friend were 
not to moderate it. The instruction that you 
have derived, as we were walking on, from 
reading and conversing with me, and the ac- 
tions of good will and charity that you perform- 
ed, took off from the fatigue of sucha journey ; 
and you finished it thereby with satisfaction to 
yourself, though there had fallen much rain, 
and even hail. 

These circumstances, too, convey instruction; 
for in life there are no other means than the 
performance of our duty, to keep off disquietude 
and to cherish peace within us, notwithstand- 
ing those vicissitudes of fortune which would 
otherwise, perhaps, go near to overwhelm us: 
and the comfortable meal that we made at the 
conclusion of our jaurney is no othor than an 
emblem of the recompense which God gives us 
when we die, to crown those virtuous actions 
that we have laboured to perform while in this 
world. 

Peregrine. Yes, yes, papa; all this suits 
wonderfully well, and I shall have much _ hap- 
piness, I see beforehand, in the year that is 
now begun. 

Mr. Vesey. It rests with yourself alone to 
make the year quite happy; but once more, 
let us return to our excursion. Do you recol- 
lect, when in going round, that we might seea 
little of the park, we came upon Blackheath? 
The heavens were then serene, and we could 
see behind us all the way that we had been 
walking. 

Peregrine. Yes, indeed, papa! and I was 
proud of having walked so far! 

Mr. Vesey. By proud, you mean rejoiced. 
Are you then equally rejoiced at present, while 
yourreason, which now dawns within yon, 
pauses and casts back a look upon the way that 
you have already made in life? You entered 
it quite weak and naked, without any means of 
making, inthe least degree, provision for your 
wants. It was your mother who gave you your 
first food, and it is I that have the forethought 
to provide for you. How do we desire you to 
repay us? We wantnothing more, than that 

. you should yourself endeavour to be happy, by 
becoming just and honest; by acquiring a due 
notion of your several duties; and by seriously 
intending to discharge them. Have you then 
fulfilled these few conditions, no Jess advanta- 
geous to yourself than easy? Have you first 
of all been grateful to God’s goodness, who has 
willed that you should be born of parents pos- 
sessing the means to bring you up in ease and 
‘honour? Have you always shown those parents 


Have you paid attention to the precepts of your 
| teachers? Have you never given occasion: for 

your brothers or your sisters to complain of en- 

¥y Or injustice in you?’ Have you always treat- 
| ed those who wait upon you, with a proper sort 
| of condescension, and at no time claimed from 
their inferior situation, what it was their duty to 
refuse you?’ Ina word, do you possess that 
love of justice, that equality of conduct, and 
that moderation, which we, by our instruction 
and example, are at all times doing what we can 
to set before you? 

Peregrine. Ah, papa, let us not look so 
much at what is past, but tothe future. Eve- 
ry thing that I should have done, I promise, by 
God’s blessing, to do hereafter. 

Mr. Vesey, hat is well said: embrace me, 
accept your promise, 
‘and confine to its performance all the wishes 
that I need make, on my side, for your happi- 
ness, on this renewal of the year. 

[ Beauties of Children’s Friend. 








RELIGION. 








From Zion’s Herald. 
PIETY IN POVERTY. 

Twilight had just made its appearance, afier 
an unusually mild day, when a poorly clad, yet 
interesting little boy, requested me to visit his 
dying mother. It was at a distance from the 
village, situated in a retired spot, surrounded 
only by woods, through which there gently gli- 
ded a beautiful little stream. Had the poor cot- 
tage been comfortable, the scenery would have 
inspired the most devout feelings, even in a 
cold heart, though blended with solemnity at 
the recollection that one was about quitting for- 
ever the scenes of mortality... .But it was far 
otherwise. As I entered the habitation, if 
such it could be called, for itlaeked more like 
a hovel, I was greeted with all=the 
a mocoongor of relief; ~ E~ Jy immetes then 
consisted of a distressed female, with four little 
children clinging to her bedside, with counten- 
ances which too plainly told the want of every 
comfort in life, and whase only anxiety was, 
‘will ma’am die?” In one end of the apart- 
ment lay a few bundles of straw, which, with 
no clothes, formed their only place of repose. 
In another corner, was a table, two or three 
broken chairs, a straw bed with some misera- 
ble clothing, on which lay the helpless mother, 
lingering beneath the fatal hand of disease. I 
held in my hand some bread, with a little wine 
and other necessaries prepared for her situation ; 
she reached me her hand, but gratitude had ex- 
cited too many deep feelings to permit utter- 
ance.—‘‘ The tear stood in her eye,” and yet 
her countenance evinced that those eyes were 
placed upon unearthly objects After some 
inquiry relative to her present wants, she gave 
me a history of her situation—of her sufferings, 
the recital of which would make the coldest 
heart break with sympathy. ‘‘ But it is well,” 
she said, as she wiped the tear from her pale 
and almost cold cheek, ‘‘it is all well; a few 
days and I am beyond their reach—and my 
heavenly Father—precious name—Ah! then 
these light afflictions shall have worked out for 
me an eternal weight of glory.”—But, madam, 
interrupting her, amid all your sufferings, you 
| appear happy.—‘ Yes; though storm is with- 
| out, it is tranquil in my soul. But for my Sa- 
viour I were wretched indeed; but in him I 
have hope, immortal hope—and he maketh me, 
even me, to lie down in green pastures: he 
feedeth my soul as a shepherd, and though I 
walk through the valley of death, he will com- 
fort and sustain me.” But of your dear chil- 
dren—again interrupting her, ‘‘Oh! they are 
poor indeed, without a guide, without a home. 






































But He hath promised to be their father and 
God, and how shall I distrust Him? They 
even they shall be better dealt with than by me.” 

With a countenance that of a truth, “ spoke 
unutterable things’—with a patience equalled 
only in the character of Job—with a mind as 
unruffled as a summer’s lake—a heart alread 
in heaven, and a confidence and faith Which 
bid defiance to the storms of life; she lingered a 
few hours and then rose to her long sought rest: 

I retired deeply affected, but imstructed.— 
What, said I, hath done all this? Has colg 
philosophy breathed upon her its chilling breath 
that she might die as an unconscious heathen? 
She bore witness against it. Has apathy o 
affliction made her loathe the things of time? 
But with these she was happy. For the small 
pittance which Heaven had allowed her,she was 
thankful, joyful; nay, devoutly so. What then 
gave fortitude, calmness in the hour of trial and 
dissolution? Let her dying tongue bear the sto. 
ry—and as it drops from her quivering lips, 
let the living listen and lay it to heart. “|, 
was Christ formed within her the hope of glo 
ry.” It was piety, ardent, unwavering in all 
her steps. 

**T have viewed 

Woman in many a scene— 

But never by the side of woman yet 

Such thrilling, and unearthly feeling stole 

Across my o’er¢harged heart, as when I saw 

That pious soul, in life’s last hour, triumphing 


In her God.”” NIcaxor. 
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From the Youth’s Friend. 
THE RESTLESS CHILD. 

** Oh, dear mamma,” said Margaret, “ how] 
should like a little dog to play with.” “Should 
you, my love,” said her indulgent mother; 
*‘ well, perhaps I may get you one.” “ Thank 
you, mamma,” replied the little girl; “I shall 
never be tired of jumping about with it.” - The 
indy did not reply, but she knew better, for 
Margaret very soon got tired of every thing. 
Well, the dog was soon obtained, and a pretty 
creature it was; and, for the first day, and the 
second, and the third, it amused Margaret very 
well; but, on the fourth,Dido’s powers & tricks 
ceased to please, and pushing it away, Margar- 
et ill-naturedly said, ‘‘ Mamma, I am so tired 
of the dog, I wish you would get mea skipping. 
rope.” ‘‘Skipping is a healthy exercise,” re- 
plied the lady, ‘“‘and perhaps I may.” It was 
done; and, as usual, the rope soon tired her; 
and, throwing it down, in a very short time, 
Margaret wanted something else. She had 
playthings of all descriptions, but she was ofs 
restless a disposition that nothing pleased het 
long. Her mamma would sometimessay, “ My 
dear, it grieves me to see you so changeable; 
if spared, you will grow up the same in part 
as you are now, if you do not strive to correct 
these failings. Life is a troublesome scene, 
temptations surround us on every side, and if 
we have not grace enabling us to act with d 
cision of character, we shall never be an ore 
ment to any thing we profess. It will not do, 
in so anxious a scene as this world, to be tir 
ed with every thing and perpetually wanting 
something new; our whims and fancies ate 
not always to becomplied with, and the less we 
indulge ourselves im youth, the better shall we 
be able to bear the trials and sorrows of age. | 
know, my Margaret, the bent of your temper, 
and if I were to give you every thing you wish 
ed for, this house would be strewed over with 
playthings. But I have too much concern for 
your real good, te provide all; and though! do 
not wish you to be just like an old woman; yet 
I should like to find you a little more sober 
minded, and not quite so restless and whimsi- 
cal.” Though Margaret did not like all her 
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mother had said, yet she knew full well that it 
was all true; her conscience oftentimes smote 
her, and she resolved again and again to alter.- 
But Margaret’s resolutions, like those of many 
other little folks, were as soon forgotten as 
made, and there did not seem much sign of im- 
rovement. And why wasthis? Because she 
did not seek for divine grace and the teaching 
of the Holy Spirit, but trusted in her own heart. 
“Childhood and youth are vanity.” Happy 
they who learn their own weakness, and who 
seek strength from the Lord Jesus Christ, who 
died on the cross for our salvation : the feeblest 
lamb is strong when upheld by his Almighty 
arm. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO A DAUGHTER.—WNo. II. 
B , Sept. 20, 1815. 
My dear Daughter, 

Iam happy to perceive by your last letter 
that you have so good a memory. The memo- 
ry, like a phial, may be filled with a healing 
medicine or a deadly poison. Happy are they 
whoimprove this noble faculty as a repository 
of good sentiments and precious truths; an in- 
exhaustible fund of which you will find the Bi- 
ble to contain.. The -miracles of our Saviour, 
which you mentioned, are such as might well 
excite our wonder and admiration; bat as we 
hear or read of them so often, they excite but 
little interest—yet if a person should now arise 
from apparent obscurity, and perform such 
wonders, would it not attract much public at- 
tention? And are not such things done in our 
day? In a spiritual sense they are. For in- 
stance—a youth attends the preached Gospel 
year after year, but never converses upon the 
sermons or shows any interest in the important 
truths delivered—suddenly he is brought under 
conviction; he talks of the text, the heads of 

_the sermon, the sentiments delivered, the alarm- 
ing threatenings, the precious promises, and ev- 
ery thing shows that he has become an atten- 
tive hearer. May it not be said, in such 2 case, 
that Jesus has given “ hearing to the deaf,” and 

peech to the dumb’? Formerly the Bible 
wasa duil, uninteresting book, which was sel- 
dom seen in his hands; but now he can per- 
ceive beauties in every chapter, which he could 
never see before. Is not ‘‘sight given to the 
blind’? Suppose an intemperate person, who 
had long been the terror of his family, while 
he was destroying his health, property and 
reputation, should be converted into a meek 
disciple of Christ (as was the case with Robert 
Brett) might it not be said that ‘‘ an evil spirit 
was cast out.” . Before his conversion, his in- 
attention to Religion, and his dislike of Chris- 
tian society, would too plainly say, ‘‘ What 
have I to do with thee, Jesus thou Son of God;” 
but after his happy change, his eagerness to 
hear every thing on the subject of Religion, as 
plainly exhibits him “sitting at the feet ofJesus,” 
to“ hear his words.” 

Thus you see, my dear, that Religion is 
still supported by wonderful miracles—and I 
hope it will not be long ere it can-be said— 
There was adeaf child brought unto Jesus, and 
he touched her ears, and said Ephatha, that is, 
be opened, and she received her hearing. 

Your affectionate Father. 
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A SHROUD INSTEAD OF A NEW FROCK. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Some account of Susan L—, by her. Teacher. 
When Susan first came to the Sunday School, 
she was a little girl about nine years old, and 
remarkable for reading very well, and under- 








standing what she read. She could also com- | 
mit to memory very easily, and was altogether | 
avery smart child. She was, too, a pretty lit- 
tle girl, and many people took notice of her be- 
cause she had no mother. 

Susan came regularly to the school and | 
learned her lessons well, but she did not love | 
God, and when her teacher told her that she 
was a sinner, and must have her heart wash- 
ed in the blood of Jesus, she gave little or no 
attention to it. Asshe grew older, she kept 
company with sinful and foolish children, and 
began to be careless about her lessons; her 
teacher said, “‘ Susan, you do not know how 
soon you may die ; time is very short.” 

Soon after she grew more careless about her 
school, and would often stay away, because 
she did not want to come, or had not learned 
her lesson, or was going some where else with 
her idle companious. Her teacher said * Su- 
san, why do you not come to school as you used 
to? These idle ways will surely end in trouble.” 

But Susan did not mind. 

She grew more careless, and would stay a- 
way two or three Sundays, «nd when she came 
have no lesson, saying, she did not know where 
her lesson was. Her teacher was grieved for 
her, and begged her to think of what she was 
doing, adding, “‘ You will, I fear, repent when 
it is too late.” But poor Susan did not mind. 

And now she staid away so often, that at 
last she was ashamed to come, and her mind 
became full of lightness and vanity. She lov- 
ed to dress herself fine, and to walk about on 
the Sabbath, and she would only laugh and 
turn away when her teacher talked to her. 

When she was about thirteen years old, her 
father gave her some peaches, which he told 
her she might sell and get enough money to 
buy her a bonnet and frock. She took some 
of them to New-York, and got herself a new 
hat finely trimmed, but the weather was very 
warm, and she was heated in carrying a heavy 
basket, and returned home in a shower of rain. 
She had scarcely reached home when she was 
taken ill with a fever. He teacher heard of it 
and went immediately to her: as she entered 
the room, they were holding ker in bed, for she 
was quite out of her senses, and would get up. 
Her face was flushed with fever, her eyes that 
used to be sparkling and pleasant, were dim 
and wild, and her long dark hair hung all 
about her face. Her teacher said, ‘ Susan, 
do you know me?” But poor Susan now could 
not’ attend to her. Once or twice she would 
repeat her name, and look full at her for a mo- 
ment, but the hand of death was upon her. She 
Jay three or four days, and then died! As her 
teacher stood by her corpse, looking sorrowful- 
ly at her wasted, disfigured face, which used 
to look so pretty and gay, thinking more sadly 
still of the many times she had turned away 
from her, when she pointed out to her the path 
to heaven, her father carce into the room, and 
said, “‘ Here is the money the poor child was 
going to buy her new frock with; please, Mad- 
am, take it and buy her a shroud, to wrap her 
dead body in!” 

Let all Sunday scholars take warning by 
this sad story; and improve the time God is 
graciously giving them, by learning how to 
serve him here, that when Death comes, they 
may go to be with him for ever. 

[N. Jersey Sunday School Journal. 
Oe 
WHAT IS IDLENESS? 

“ Here,” said I to my class of Sabbath schol- 
ars, as I held alittle book in my hand, “ this is 
for the child who can give me the best answer 
to the question, What isIdleness?’ “I can,” 
answered one, “if you say we are to learn our 





lessons, and we come to you and don’t know 
any ofthem, and have had nothing to prevent 


our learning—that is Idleness.” ‘I can,” con- 
tinued another ; “‘ you tell us to come clean and 
neat and tidy, and if instead of that, our tip- 
pets and frocks are torn, thongh we have had 
time to mend them—that is Idleness.” “J 
can,” said a third little creature; “if you tell 
us we are to be here at nine o’clock, and we 
loiter about and do not get here till ten—that 
is Idleness.’’ Several of my young ones were 
silent, and I asked if any one had any thing 
else to say. ‘‘ Yes, ma’am,” replied an elder 
girl, “‘ 1 know that what my school-fellows have 
said is Idleness, is so; but there is another 
kind beside that. We know that we areto be 
up early in the morning, to pray for a blessing 
on the instructions we are to receive, to ask a 
blessing also onpur minister and on our school, 


to read a chapter in the Holy Bible, and to be 


in time for prayer with our Teachers: but if 
we waste the sacred morning in bed, and do 
not rise at a proper time—that is Idleness.” 

When this answer was finished, a peculiar 
seriousness spread over the whole class, and 
each one seemed to say, “‘ Verily, I am guilty 
in this thing ;” yet the eyes of all were atten- 
tively fixed on the book. I paused for a minute, 
and then delivered it into the hands of the last 
mentioned girl, for she, I considered, had an- 
swered the best. 

And now, my young friends, what say you 
of this Idleness? Are there no traces of it in 
your conduct? Do you always aim at saying 
your lessons well? Do you wish to appear 
neat and tidy? Do you always seek to be in 
time and to attend to what your minister says? 
And, above all, Do you pray for a blessing on 
your Teachers, and search and study the words 
of eternal life? Ifyou do all this, I will not call 
you idle: but if, upon looking into your hearts, 
you find you are guilty; Orise, be up and deo- 
ing, be idle no more, and may the God of all 
grace enable you, by his grace, to “‘ be not 
slothful, but followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” {Heb. 
vi. 12.) [ Youth's Friend. 








MISCELLANY. 








Good Humour—tIs the clear blue sky of the 
soul, in which every star of talent will shine 
more clearly, and the sun of genius encounter 
no vapours in his passage: It is the most ex- 
quisite beauty of a fine face—a redeeming 
grace ina homely one. It is like the green in 
the landscape, harmonizing with every colour, 
mellowing the glories of the bright, and sof- 
tening the hue of the dark—or like a flute in a 
full concert of instruments, a sound, not at 
first discovered by the ear, yet filling up the 
breaks in the concord of its deep melody. 


A Father’s Counsels—I would warn you a- 
gainst listening to any thing bad; we have so 
much evil within us, that it is very unwise as 
well as -inful, to add to it by hearkeniag to a 
bad story, a bad song, or a bad toast. They 
will be retained by the memory, while good 
things are forgotten; therefore, ‘‘Cease, my son, 
to hear the instruction that causeth to err from 


‘the words: of knowledge.” —Proverbs, xix. 27. 


Lr- 

Friendship.—A true friend may be forgiven, 
if in time of prosperity he seem to neglect you, 
but he is not worth having who neglects you in 
distress—for it is then his duty comes on, when 
things go against you, to sustain and comfort 
you when you are in trouble, and to bear a 
part of your burden. 


-Lxa—- 

Slander.—How manifold are the devices of 
Satan against the cause of God and his people. 
Never let him employ you to give currency to 
a slander. 


QG- This paper should be dated Dec. 28, and No. 21. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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 'YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE HAPPY NEW YEAR. ‘ 

On the morning of Tuesday next, the words 
** Happy new year, Happy new year,” will be 
repeated more than a hundred thousand times. 
When parents and children, brothers and sisters, 
neighbours and friends, meet each other, this 
will be the first salutation. Many will rise ear- 
lier than usual, and a hundred other attempts 
will be made, to have the first opportunity of 
uttering these words toour companions. Many 
a child will exult and boast because he was the 
first in the house to give the@yful salutation ; 
and many others will be vexed and offended, 
because they were not first. It isa custom with 
old and young, and of itself is harmless. 

We cannot doubt, however, that many utter 
the words, “I wish you a happy new year,” 
who do not think very seriously of what they 
say; and therefore itis of very little use to say 
it. If I do sincerely wish my brother, or child, 
or neighbour a great deal of happiness in the 
year that *is just begun, I shall think what 
would make him happy, and do what lies in 
my power to fulfill my own wish. That child 
can hardly wish from his heart that his broth- 
er may be happy, who has no brotherly love 
and kindness, but is always crossing and vex- 
ing his brother. That child cannot sincerely 
wish his parents a happy new year, who isall 
the year long breaking his parents’ hearts, by 
his unthankful, disobedient, and wicked con- 
duct. That parent docs but deal in emp- 
ty words, who blesses his children with his lips, 
while he neglects their morals and habits, and 
docs not teach them the fear of the Lord.— 
None of our good wishes are sincere, or valua- 
ble to our friends, unless we feel the kind- 
ness we express, and do what we can for their 
welfare. Let us, therefore, not love in word, 
neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 

Now, little children and youth, suppose that 
your kind parents and friends are very sincere 
in their warmest wishes for your happiness ; 
and suppose that their wishes could be all grant- 
ed, and your own too; will you just sit down 
and consider, how your desires and theirs are 
to be fulfilled. In other words, What can 
make youhappy? ‘What must be done, that the 
year just beginning may be a happy new year 
to you? Recon up the blessings that you wish 
for, and that you think would make you happy. 
Now speak honestly the feelings of your hearts, 
and say what favors you would have poured in- 
to yourlap. Wecannot be present to hear your 
conclusion ; so we can only suppose what it is, 

and then tell you what we think of it. 

Perhaps you want more fine clothes, more 
pretty books and pictures, a more splendid 
house, more elegant furniture, more of the pomp 
and show of life. Perhaps you wish for more 











pleasures; such as frequent merry parties and 
balls, and more jolly companions. Perhaps you 
wish you could grow handsome, and be called 
more beautiful than all your acquaintances and 
friends. Perhaps you wish you could live with- 
out labour, and get knowledge without study, 


aryto December. Perhaps you wish that your 
parents were richer than every body else, and 
that all the young people should look up.to you 
with envy. Perhaps you wish to be free from 
sickness and sorrew through the year, and not 
have a single disappointment. But we cannot 
enlarge ; and time would utterly fail, to tell all 
the wishes and desires that are in the heart 
even of the little child. 

Now, young friends, some of these things are 
useful; some are neither good nor bad; and 
some are altogether injusious, and therefore not 
to be desired. Besides, if you had them all, 
they would not make you truly happy. Some 
of the most unhappy people in the world reside 
in fine houses, have splendid furniture, are clad 
in the gayest clothing, and fare sumptuously 
every day. They have all that heart can wish 
of wealth, and honor, and the services which 
money can buy. They withhold not their heart 
from any pleasure; and amusement or indo- 
lence consume their whole time. Yet they are 
not happy. Even in health they are wretch- 
ed; and in sickness or trouble, they have no 
comforter. In the midst of mirth, their heart 
is sorrowful; and when affliction comes they 
are overwhelmed. Favor is deceitful and beau- 
ty is vain, and all these things perish with the 
using, and leave the soul undone. No, dear 
youth, your happiness consists not in these 
things ; and if you imagine it does, you lie un- 
der a great and fatal mistake. 

Suppose us to express our own geod wishes 
and prayers for you, at the opening of the year. 
In the things of this life we wish you food and 
raiment, and a contented mind. Also, kind 
and faithful parents, instructers and friends.— 
Also, cheerful yet sober brothers and sisters, 
and other youthful associates. Also, applica- 
tion to labor, or study, intermingled with sea- 
sons of relaxation and innocent amusement.— 
Also, access to books and gvod society, and 
to the works of nature and art; that your 
minds may be enlarged and your taste and 
manners improved. Also, freedom from sick- 
ness and trouble; or that benefit from trouble 
which the grace of God can give you. 

As tothe means of knowledge and salvation, 
we wish you the Bible, and a heart to read it ; 
parents to teach you and pray for you; sabbath 
schools, and religious books and papers; and a 
minister who loves children, who will give you 
in public & private the good knowledge of God. 

We wish you, most of all, those feelings of 
heart, which alone can make any of these 
things real blessings, or make you truly happy 
in the enjoyment of them. We wish you the 
other favors; but we pray that above all things 
your souls may be in health and prosper. We 
wish you repentance for sin, and faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. We wish you.the joys of 
pardoned sin, and of reconciliation to God.— 
We pray you may love God, and count all things 
but loss for the knowledge of Jesus Christ; 
that you may have that peace of God which 
passes understanding. We wish you that holy 
love to God, which will prepare you to love and 
obey your parents, to live peaceably with all 
your friends and put an unspeakable sweetness 





We wish you that fear of the Lord which js 
clean, enduring forever, and which will keep 
you unspotted from the world in all the temp. 
tations and allurements and dangers of théyear, 
We wish you that happiness, which adds no 
sorrow with it. We wish you such a happy 
new year as does’ not lead to a miserable eter. 
nity; such alife of faith on the Son of God, as 
will terminate ina peaceful and triumphant 
death. Your happiness, dear friends, depends 
more on yourself than on your circumstances 
or possessions; more on the temper of your heart, 
and the moral tenor of your life, than upon the 
whole world around you. It depends ona heart 
broken for sin, reconciled to God, hating the 
ways of sin and death, and taking hold of 
the paths of life. Therefore make the new 
year happy, by commencing it with repentance, 
prayer, and holy obedience to the gospel of your 
Redeemer. 














POETEY. 








From Pollock's Course of Time. 

THE DYING MOTHER. 

She made a sign 
To bring her babe—’twas brought, and by her placed; 
She look’d upon its face, that neither smiled 
Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t, and laid 
Her hand upon its. little breast, and sought 
For it with look that seem’d to penetrate 
The heaven—unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted, 
For infants left behind them in the world. 
**God keep my child,” we heard her say, and heard 
No more; the Angel of the Covenant 
Was come, and faithful to his promise, stood 
Prepared to walk with her thro’ death’s dark vale. 
And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 
Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 
With many tears, and closed without a cloud, 
They set as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darken’d west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 
But melts away into the light of Heaven. 


—~ ae 
1 REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

BY THOMAS HOOD. 
I remember, I remember 
The house where I was born ; 
The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at morn; 
He never came a wink too soon, 
Nor brought too long a day, 
But now, I often wish that night 
Had borne my breath away! 


I remember, I remember 

The roses, red and white, 

The vi'lets and the lily-cups, 
Those flowers made of light! 
The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother set 

The liburnam on his birth-day ; 
The tree is living yet! 


I remember, I remember 

’ Where I was used to swing ; 
And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

"My spirit flew in feathers, then, 
That is so heavy now, 
And sunmer pools could hardly cool 
The fever on my brow! 


I remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high? 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky: 

It was childish ignorance, 

But now ’tis little joy ; 
To know I’m farther off from heav'n, 














and do nothing but amuse yourself from Janu- 





into allthe relations and enjoyments of life.— 


Than when I was‘a boy. 
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